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THE POWER OF TOLERANCE * 

BY SHE EDITOR. 



Hiscoey is chiefly a record of battle. From the beginning, 
strife has reddened its pages, — the strife essential to physical ex- 
istence, the strife requisite to mental development, the strife 
which cleared the way for moral growth and the gratifying of 
spiritual longings. 

It is an appalling story, that of humankind. But from what- 
ever view-point we r,egard creation, whether of directly divine 
origin or indirectly divine through natural processes, the in- 
cessant struggle plainly appears as the product, not of accident, 
but of design. When God set man over the beasts of the field, 
by that very act He called upon man to maintain his supremacy, 
if necessary, by force. When Nature evolved the primitive 
savage, she did not leave him to bask in the sun, but enforced 
upon him constant activity of mind and body to withstand 
the perils of the night. Such was the beginning, such has been 
the unbroken continuance, and such surely will be the perpetu- 
ation of the struggle for life, for the life of oneself necessarily, 
but also for the life of others, to the end. 

It is war, unceasing, everlasting war, but purposeful, predes- 
tined, inevitable, noble. Between truth and falsehood, between 
right and wrong, there is no middle ground. Between the earnest 
searching for truth and resting contentedly in the acceptance of 
error there can be no compromise. Strife must continue forever 
between the mighty opposing forces for good and evil. That in 
the end victory will be achieved and complete dominance be ac- 
quired by the Bight we may believe, but even so, in the mean time, 
clearly only works can justify faith. It behooves us, then, in this 
changed and changing era, to look well to our weapons. Just as 

* The substance of an address delivered before the University of Kan- 
sas, on June 9th, 1908. 
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scores of battles have been won by the discriminating selection of 
cavalry or artillery or infantry to perform a specific act, just as 
thousands of duels have resulted favorably from the discreet choice 
of pistol or rapier, so the unending warfare on behalf of civiliza- 
tion must progress or be retarded as its conduct is marked by 
sagacity or stupidity. Consideration of the relative effectiveness 
of weapons is at times peculiarly imperative; it is so now. 

THE POWER OF BIGOTRY. 

To deny the power of bigotry would be to deny the facts of 
history. The superior capacity of concentration possessed by a 
narrow mind makes for strength. Mere persistence is one of the 
most potent of agencies. So the zealot has writ his name large 
and often upon the pages of the wonderful story of the world 
in which we live. His acts in many instances we of to-day can 
regard only with abhorrence. No savage chief has enforced de- 
crees more barbarous than were some of the laws and customs of 
the kings of Israel. In the name of few, if any, religions have 
more crimes been committed than in that of our own. 

But just as primitive man was impelled, not by instinct, but by 
the external necessities imposed upon him by Nature, to learn to 
kill that he might not perish from hunger or cold, so bigots almost 
invariably ha^ve been actuated by motives that were praiseworthy. 
Peter of Aragon undoubtedly felt that he was doing God serv- 
ice when he decreed that suspected heretics should be burned at 
the stake, and so paved the way for the horrors of the Spanish 
Inquisition. Calvin believed that he was only giving reality 
to faith in the minds of the people when he lit the fagots at 
the feet of Servetus. Luther's sole purpose in hounding the 
German princes to massacre thousands of starving and helpless 
peasants was to make permanent his great work of reformation. 
Knox was only striking at the symbolism which he detested when 
he incited the mob to destroy churches and monasteries. 

These were not considerate men. Their measures were harsh, 
violent and, practised to-day, would be inexcusable. Fanaticism 
itself is inherently cruel, but how often has it proven effective 
when other forces were unavailing against injustice and 
wrong! The humanists drew back in terror from the cause 
which they themselves had launched before the thunderbolts of 
the great reformer, but Luther succeeded where Erasmus had 
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failed, and History opened a new and brighter volume to record 
the broadening of Civilization and Christianity. 

THE NEW EEA. 

Such has been the strength, the power of Determination, Nar- 
rowness, Eelentlessness, even Bigotry. But the resolute spirits 
thus actuated depended for success, not upon themselves or their 
methods, but upon their cause, which almost invariably was revolt 
against infinitely worse intolerance than they themselves did 
manifest. They were the product of conditions, the creatures of 
environment, the slaves of necessity. Their spears were forged 
to beat down the like weapons of the enemy. The work they did 
constituted a requisite step in the unceasing struggle for life, 
life no longer in the sense of meie physical existence, but in the 
higher phase of mental development and moral emancipation. 
Its effectiveness we cannot question. But its methods we need 
not and should not emulate, its weapons we need not and should 
not employ, if others more potent in another and better era can 
be devised. Is not that the precise situation, the most vital 
question which confronts us of this new land in this new day of 
universal education and liberated conscience? And does not a 
peculiar responsibility devolve upon a Nation whose country was 
discovered simultaneously with the dawn of the new era, whose 
very life sprang from the same spirit of revolt against tyranny 
and superstition and whose eminence among states has already 
become so great as to almost insure its ultimate primacy among 
the nations of the earth? 

THE OEUX OF LIBERTY. 

For many thousand yeaxs this land, the most fertile and 
productive in the world, had lain fallow and unknown to 
civilized peoples when at last it met the gaze of Columbus. Is 
it not possible that the time of its discovery was a fixity from the 
beginning in the curious mechanism of constructive development 
of the human race? The background surely was complete, per- 
fect. As we have seen, thraldom of mind and conscience had 
been broken by the zealots whose deeds mark the beginning of 
modern history. Oppressed beings throughout the world felt the 
impulse, the passion for liberty. The electricity of freedom was 
in the air. Sects, communities, even peoples, became restive 
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under conditions at home which were regarded as unchange- 
able. Byes turned to this virgin field and gleamed with the 
light of hope and prospective happiness. And yet, it required the 
intolerance of England to drive from her borders to Plymouth 
Bock the men whose dauntless spirit became the heart of the 
liepublic and still, let us hope and believe, exercises sufficient 
control to shape its destiny. Prom that psychological moment 
in the building of civilization, pages of history were written with 
incredible rapidity. Again and quickly intolerance played well 
its part and compelled the promulgation of the Declaration of 
Independence, to be followed by the war of the ^Revolution and 
the definite establishment of the rights of men as men and not 
as vassals. And when the time came to lay the comer-stone of 
the mighty Nation of to-day, how significant, how pres- 
cient was the work of the Fathers! There in Philadelphia 
were gathered together from all sections of the country 
Puritans, Cavaliers, Quakers, atheists, — all men of strong 
conviction and signal determination. But never for an in- 
stant in that momentous discussion did there appear the 
spectre of religious bigotry which from the beginning of the 
world had disrupted nations, wrecked communities and broken 
families. A new force had arisen. A new king was bom. The 
adoption of the Constitution signalized the crowning of Toler- 
ance. If to-morrow this Nation should be obliterated, if the 
earth itself should be destroyed, the greatest glory of any people 
would be left in these imperishable words : 

" Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging 
the freedom of speech or of the press; or the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble, and to petition the Government for a 
redress of grievances." 

TOLIKANCE IN FUNDAMENTAL LAW. 

There was the crux of human liberty, there shone the noon- 
day sun from whose face the clouds of the Middle Ages had been 
swept away, there flashed the spirit of freedom from which is 
now springing government by the people from the land of the 
Spaniard to the home of Mahomet, but underneath and up- 
holding all was and is the one great overpowering fact that there, 
for the first time in the history of the world, Tolerance was 
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written into the fundamental law of a land guided, guarded and 
inspired by Christian faith. 

To make way for ideals it is necessary to shatter idols. And 
one by one idols have fallen. Simultaneously with the separation 
of Church and State disappeared taxation without representation. 
Followed slavery into mere hateful recollection. Arose a keen 
sense of protective forbearance towards weaker neighbors. Grows 
by leaps and bounds the movement against the most flagrant in- 
justice of all, imbedded in discrimination, on account of sex 
alone, between humans possessing alike brains to think, hearts to 
feel, and souls to be saved. All through Tolerance. The mighty 
wrench of civil war has disappeared before common recognition 
of the fact that the conflict was inevitably essential to the mainte- 
nance of free institutions. The seating of a President believed 
by millions to have been defeated was accomplished quietly by 
a court of arbitration. In all essentials the people have con- 
tinued steadfast to the spirit and the letter of the one great 
principle which, engrafted immediately upon their fundamental 
law, marked the inauguration of a new power in Christendom — 
the Power of Tolerance. 

What of the results? Contrast existing conditions and what 
do we find? In Prance, peace and prosperity threatened by 
paternalism and socialism. In Eussia, millions of peasants hun- 
gering for liberty still sweating and starving under reae- 
tionism. In Spain, where to this day none but the church 
of the State may erect an edifice of ecclesiastical design, poverty, 
dejection, threatening anarchy. In Turkey at last a ray of light 
which soon, alas ! may fade. In Germany and England, at pain- 
ful variance with the trend of civilization, a plain reversion 
to barbarism, through ostentatious preparations for war and 
carnage. In America, unprecedented material welfare, con- 
stant moral and spiritual upbuilding and, as an inevitable con- 
sequence, an ever-widening, ever-deepening influence. The fore- 
most of recent historians died in the belief that ere long the 
United States would "stretch from pole to pole," and ultimately 
realize the poet's vision of " a parliament of man and the federa- 
tion of the world." 

THE HIGHER PATRIOTISM. 

Whether or not we ourselves share that opinion, are we not in 
duty bound to recognize the possibility? And if so, how much 
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wider immediately becomes our horizon, how much more vital 
our acts, how much greater our responsibility! Patriotism as- 
sumes a new form. It ceases to be fealty to State or even Nation; 
it becomes an obligation to Christendom, an incentive to the 
service of all humanity. Because we hate war it no longer 
suffices to exercise the forbearance which happily we always have 
displayed toward others. By precept and example we must 
inculcate the love of peace, throughout the world. That God 
and Nature intended that we should do so is clearly evidenced 
by physical conditions. Environment plays a leading if not 
indeed a controlling part in the development of man. Primarily 
all countries comprised broadly three distinct regions — a maritime 
region, an agricultural region and a pastoral region — and the 
characteristics of the people are determined by the requirements 
of their location. The resident of the belt along the shore, pur- 
suing the line of least resistance in seeking sustenance, becomes a 
fisherman, and that occupation being notably precarious, he grows 
to be hardy, resolute, bold, disdainful of danger. The shepherd 
of the hills, too, being charged with the protection of his flock, 
acquires a warring disposition and, breathing an atmosphere 
of loneliness, grows moody and imaginative. It is the inhabitant 
of the plains who becomes domestic, tranquil, a lover of peace. 
Therein is found the chief distinctiveness of our land. The great 
commercial cities of our seaboards are peopled by millions whose 
natural attitude is that of defiance and too often of trueulence; 
from the hills the first bugle-note tempts those whose manner of 
life has made them eager for fray; on the plains men instinctive- 
ly think before acting, counsel precedes rash undertaking, the 
cost is reckoned, the family is of first consideration. Once en- 
listed in response to the call of duty, they are invincible be- 
cause of the very sobriety out of which their determination has 
sprung; but they engage in conflict not lightly and never willing- 
ly except in defence of principle, life or property. To-day in 
France it is the peasantry, not Paris, that forbids the building of 
a huge navy in frenzied competition with Great Britain and Ger- 
many. So in our own country, despite the vaunted influence of 
our cities and the restiveness among the hills, the seat of real 
power is the vast plain stretching from the Alleghenies to the 
Kocky Mountains. Here is the productiveness which is the source 
of wealth and prosperity; here is the independence of individ- 
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ualism transplanted from New England; here is or should be the 
inherent desire for peace controlling our National policy. 

THE MISSION OF OUE PEOPLE. 

Can any one, least of all any one born and bred amid such 
surroundings, doubt that this instinct, as a guide, is safe, that 
the authority thus conferred by Nature may be exercised to the 
great gain of civilization? Because history is chiefly a record 
of battle, must it forever be? Physical warfare is not the strife 
decreed by the Creator. The strength of a country is not meas- 
ured by armies and navies. Intelligence, character, conscience 
constitute the true bulwarks of national welfare. The school- 
house at the corners is more potent ultimately than a "Dread- 
nought" of the seas. The little church on the hill is worth a 
score of regiments. Success in agriculture, commerce and 
manufacture presages certain triumph in war if the cause be 
just. During the scores of years when foreign peoples looked 
covetously upon our rich inheritance and realized the apparent 
weakness of possible resistance, none ventured to land upon these 
shores. Think you one would do so now when we are strong — 
aye, stronger in ultimate resources than any one or two or three 
foreign powers? Is it conceivable that in these days of enlighten- 
ment a ruler, much less a people, would invite the overwhelming 
reprisal which would surely ensue from an unwarranted attack 
upon or temporary victory over any portion of territory shielded 
by our flag? We need no mighty fleets, no great armies for or 
against foreign enterprises — only schools and churches, as of old, 
for the elevation of our citizens and the uplifting of oppressed 
human beings seeking the shelter of freedom. Such, the Fathers 
of the Eepublic and our fathers believed, was the true and holy 
mission of this new people under the protection of the Pilgrims' 
God! Let us not now be led astray in worship of idols which 
demand for their sacrifice the life-blood of nations. Rather let 
us continue steadfast in the purposes, the ideals, the faith of our 
ancestors, and not only stand firm for peace, but by practice 
and example discourage the building by others of great arma- 
ments which constitute a constant temptation to war. 

THE INSTINCT FOR ASCENDANCY. 

But it is not my purpose to deal with specific problems which 
confront us now or may demand solution in the future. It is 
vol. cxo.— no. 644. 8 
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rather to present for consideration certain reflections dedueed 
from a study of the past concerning the relative efficiency of 
methods which may be utilized. If it be true, as it surely is, 
that the strength of purposeful narrowness began to fade under 
the illuminating rays of forbearance with the inauguration of a 
new era, then clearly the supplanting force is one to be cherished, 
not only in our relations with other people, but among our- 
selves. No argument need be made to prove that solidarity is 
a first requisite of national influence. The indissoluble union 
finally established by force of arms affords living evidence of 
America's definite and irrevocable recognition of the statement 
as a fact. 

But it is not a mere political Union that is essential to this 
solidarity before the world. There must he a Union of purpose, 
a Union of ideals, a Union of hearts, if the highest and noblest 
aspirations are to be realized. And this can be effected only 
through the exercise of the power of Tolerance. How this force 
can be wielded is indicated by experience as recounted by History. 
We have already noted the effect of environment in the shaping of 
primitive man and the building of the various segments of the 
human race. 

To-day, despite the partial elimination of distances through 
the amazing discoveries and inventions of recent years, it is 
still an influence of magnitude to be reckoned with and re- 
garded with considerate thought. Because a member of a finan- 
cial community places commercial stability above other consid- 
erations, it does not follow that he is an enemy of his country. 
Because a resident of the seaboard, unduly apprehensive of foreign 
invasion, deplores immigration and incites aggressive resistance to 
it, we have no right to assume that his motives are unworthy. Be- 
cause, as many of us believe, manufacturers demand excessive 
protection; or because tillers of the soil, regarding themselves, 
wrongfully to some minds, as consumers rather than as pro- 
ducers, would abolish custom-houses; because poverty insists that 
wealth should bear the main cost of maintaining government ; be- 
cause wealth would and, as many of us believe, does, place an 
■snequal and consequently unfair burden of taxation upon poverty, 
the actuating motives need not necessarily be condemned as wholly 
base. The true cause often lies, not in lack of patriotic impulse, 
but in that instinct for ascendancy whose manifestations, however 
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distasteful in concrete instances, make, as a rule, for individual 
achievement. 

THE SPIEIT OF PROVINCIALISM. 

Obviously the environment or condition which gives rise to 
such feeling deserves the consideration of fair minds. And 
while detecting the beams in the eves of our neighbor, surely 
no harm can result from searching for possible motes in our own. 
Neither, we may rest assured, can be removed by comnim ob- 
jurgation or by wilful misinterpretation of purpose, lieason 
affords the only resource, and Reason is not only dependent for 
its very exercise upon forbearing consideration, but is in practice 
necessarily Tolerance itself. And just as we cannot hope to con- 
vince an individual by impugning his veracity, but may induce 
him to acknowledge his error through presentation of evidence, so 
only through acquaintanceship with and respectful consideration 
of the needs, no less than the attitude of a community, can the 
harmony essential to true unity be attained. 

Often the statement is made that some section of our country 
is provincial, and so perhaps it may be. But there is no justi- 
fication for stating the fact as an accusation. A community is 
only a small aggregation of individuals affected by the same 
conditions, subject to like influences, charged with conserving 
identical interests. And all individuals are and should be pro- 
vincial in the common sense of the term. Else they willingly 
bury themselves in the morass of socialism and deny to them- 
selves the glory of personal accomplishment. 

This is not the spirit which merits deprecation. Far from 
it. This is the spirit, the true spirit of individualism which has 
made America great. It is the refusal to grant an equal right 
of self-thinking and self-striving to others, whether the others be 
communities or individuals, that is baneful, contrary to the theory 
of our institutions, destructive of personal liberty, and a bar in 
the path of progress whose setting would have been fitting in the 
long night of mediaeval bigotry, but has no place in this new day 
of mutual forbearance. 

CONCLUSION. 

The conclusions then are these: that, in conformity with a 
fixed law of the unceasing development of the human race, Tol- 
erance has supplanted its antithesis as an actual force; that the 
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beginning of its supremacy was coincident with the discovery of 
America; that here it received its first National recognition in 
formal and absolute separation of Church and State; that older 
countries have been and are being stirred to emulation; that, 
consequently, a peculiar responsibility devolves upon our people 
not only to maintain, but to enhance the new and better and 
higher power among men; and, finally, that we cannot hope to 
fulfil our mission unless we accord it supremacy among our- 
selves — among ourselves, not only as individuals, but as com- 
munities, as sections, as North, East, South and West, holding 
fast to faith in the integrity and well-meaning of one another, 
so long as the last vestige of uprightness and of patriotism shall 
be manifest. 

In marshalling the facts from which to make these deductions, 
I have drawn largely upon the record of the past, upon that 
surest and safest of guides, experience. The present I have 
touched upon lightly because I feel that in recent years we have 
concentrated our thoughts too sharply upon what is, and have 
accorded too little consideration to what has been and what 
may be. 

Remains the future. To those of yesterday be their due, to 
us of to-day is left hardly more than consciousness of passing; 
it is you of to-morrow who hold our thoughts and bear our 
hopes. I have spoken only to your minds. By simple reasoning 
I have tried to make clear a vital truth. Whether more is within 
my province I cannot say. But no one who loves his country 
could stand in this presence and look into your eyes and realize 
that you represent so many, many thousands like yourselves in 
all parts of our land about to go forth to take up the burdens 
and responsibilities and meet with the joys and sorrows of life, 
without longing for the magic wand of appeal with which to 
reach and touch the nobility of soul contained within every 
human breast. Tolerance the most potent material agency? 
Yes, as we have seen. But how much more does it stand for! 
How much better, higher, finer, is the aspiration to which it 
tends! Do you know that there is only one quality that dis- 
tinguishes Christianity from a score of other religions? Other 
religions require faith of one kind or another ; other religions in- 
spire hope; but Christianity puts the seal of its supreme ap- 
proval upon Charity, greater than either — not the charity of 
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giving, but of forbearance, of tolerance, of the brotherhood of 
man! Here is the foundation, the very corner-stone of all of 
our ideals. Ignore it and you drown in the sea of confusion. 
Despise it and you adopt distrust of all things, human and 
divine. Forsake it and you bury conscience and love and all of 
the sweetness of life. Refuse to see it and a cloud sweeps across 
your vision and hides in darkness the sun of inspiration to do for 
others what you would have them to do for you and those you 
love. You may not understand, but you may believe that : 

" What to thee is shadow, to Him is day, 
And the end He knoweth; 
And not in a blind and aimless way 
The spirit goeth." 

The spirit; yes, the spirit of forbearance that goeth to make the 
world akin by inducing God's children, if not to love, at least to 
be patient with one another. Such is the now-living power and 
the never-dying glory of Tolerance. 

The Editor. 



